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TO 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


On the Pitt-Club proceedings ; on 


the Budget ; and on Lawyer 
Scarlett’s Bill. 


Kensington, 5th June, 1821. 


My Lorp CHANCELLOR, 

I am always pleased when any 
of you gentlemen ‘‘ in doors” 
step ‘* owt of doors,” and there- 
by put yourselves so far upon a 
level with us as to entitle us te 
talk to you a little, without the 
risk of being banished. ‘The 
speeches you make ‘in doors” 
are protected by privilege : those 
you make out of ‘doors have, as 
yef, no such protection ; and, 
therefore, I shall make a remark 
or two on your late speech at the 
London Pitt-Club. The Clab, 
and all the whole family of Pitt- 
Clubs, are become so completely 
and deservedly contemptible, that 
there is no public duty that calls 
for an exposure of them ; but, 
we have a riglit to laugh when 
we can; and, never in this world 
was there a more legitimate sub- 
ject of laughter than your speech 








and the other speeches at the late 
meeting of the Club in question. 

Before, however, I come to 
your speech, I find that of the 
Chairman, Garrer TuHoMas 
SHERLock Goocu, than who itt 
would have been impossible to 
find a fitter man for the office. 
None but just such a man would 
have been fit: he was qualified 
in all respects for the post; and 
certainly for no other post that _ 
[ can imagine amongst mortal 
men. The Garrer’s speech | 
was too curious to be passed over 
lightly ; and, therefore, I shall 
insert it here, entire, as I find it 


given in the CouriER news-paper 
of the 29th of May. The Gaf- 
fer’s speech may be considered 
as the say of all that class of , 
men to which he: belongs ; and, 
there is something in the close of 
his speech, which is well worthy 


of attention. Not on account of 
the matter itself, but on < ccount 
of the doubts, fears, and chagrin 
that it discovers. 

‘* The CHAIRMAN then rose 
and said, that it might appear 
‘¢ presumptuous, or at least, un- 
‘< necessary in him to preface the 
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** toast which he was about to 


ee 


propose, with a single obser- 


** vation. 


They were assembled 
** on that occasion to celebrate 
the birth-day of the greatest 


and the most virtuous States- 


< 


, “ man that this or any other 

country ever produced.—( Ap- 
;, lause.) England had been 
ble. sed with him, providentially 
bless, °d with him, at a moment 
whea his services were most 
requirea’ by this vast, and, at 
« that ‘perio d, troubled empire. 
( Applause. » fk 
‘ principles of iMr. Pitt, and to 


‘ his steady adherence to those 


“ was to the 


w~ 


nw 


«* principles, that they were in his 
«© conscience, he believed, to at- 
‘«« tribute to the present indepen- 
«dence of the English nation. 
«¢ Fis firm résistance to French 
‘* principles, as his skilful and 
«« well concerted policy, when 
‘¢ immense efforts on the part of 
«« the enemy abroad, and dismay 
« and ‘faction at home, seemed 
** to paralyse the country, saved 
‘© it from impending ruin, and 
«¢ raised it to a height unecampled 
** even in our most favoured an- 
«¢ nals. The natural consequence 
«* of these great and extraordi- 
** naty exertions on the part of 
‘* our population is « temporary 
that 
* under the circumstances, quite 


“ distress, distress was, 
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ce 


It was one of 
Tt was the alter- 


unavoidable. 


© two evils. 


© native to dependence, and Mr. 


* Pitt chose rightly, and nobly 
chose tlie alternative. (Cheers.) 


It was their duty, as he was 


“< 
é 
** sure it was their inclination, 
* to relieve, by every possible 
** and practicable means, the ex- 
tent or the severity of their dis- 
but means 


were calculated to diminish it, 


‘< 


we 


tress ; whatever 


ce 
*“* he was sure that its reduction 
*« did not depend upon modern 
** patriotism, or revolutionary doc- 


( Loud cheering.) He 


begged, in conclusion, to pro- 


** trines. 
ce 


e 


pose—* The immortal memory 
of the late Right Hon. William 
Pitt, with three times three.’ ”’ 
Bravo, Garrer! You did 
descrile the principles of Pitt ; 
and, perhaps, you could not. 
However, let that pass for the 
We will, by and by, 
ask a little what those principles 
It is the cloce of the Gaf- 
fer’s speech that is interesting. 


ee 


os 


present. 
were. 


He says that our distresses were 
the natural consequence of the Pitt 
measures, and, as the measures 
arose out of the princiyles, how 
the devil does the Gaffer make it 
out that the principles were good? 
Oh! says he, we must have been 
dependent if we had not done 
that which has caused the distress. 
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There were two evils before. us : 
distress and dependence ; and Pitt 
** nobly chose the latter.” 

.The Garrer did, not attempt 
any proof of. the truth of these 
assertions, They are completely 
false, as all the world knows. 
But, my lord, may we ask such 
a man, as the GAFFER, what “ de- 
“* nendence” may mean? Does 
it mean being conquered by 
This, or nothing, is 
its meaning. And, may we, then, 
beg the Gaffer to tell us what it 
was that made it “* unavoidable”’ 
for us.to endure being conquered, 
or distressed? It could not be 
providence ; for the Gaffer says 


France? 


that Pitt was sent. by providence 
What was it, then, 
good Gaffer, that reduced us to 
this dreadful, alternative? Pitt 
was.lord and master for ten years 
before the war against the French 
He began the 
war. Who was it, then, I say; 
whe was it Gaffer Gooch, that 
caused the necessity.of our being 
conquered in war, or distressed: in 
peace?, The French? QO, fie, 
Gaffer! What! The French 
haye the power to conquer us in 
war, or, cause us to live in distress 
If this be true, what 
a, pitch of * glory” ours is! And, 
if it be false, how puzzled, that 
head of, yours must be to find out 


to save us! 


people began, 


in, peace ! 
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who it was that caused the neces- 
sity of our being conquered in 
war, or distressed in peace ! 

At last, after this loose talk, 
the Gaffer came to the pineh ; .he 
came to those distresses; those 
“ agricultural distresses,’’» which 
have so long engaged: the atten- 
tion of his enlightened skull: he 
came to the relief of those dis- 
tresses. And. here, according to 
the Report, he talked some pre. 
cious stuff. He said, that it was 
* their duty, as he was sure it 
** was their inclination, to relieve, 
** by every possible and practica- 
‘“ ble means, the. extent, or the 
* severity of their distress,”’ 
Now, I will allow, that this Scotch 
Editor, Mr. Daniel Stewart, for- 


Reform Society, must have mis- 
represented the Gaffer; and IL 
take the, meaning, as the country 
people say, by the gaping, I 
take him to haye meaned, that 
the Ministers were disposed: to 
relieve the distress of the farmers, 
landlords, and traders by all, pos- 
sible and practicable means. 

‘¢ But,” said he, “ whatever 
“ those means may be, I am,sure 
‘s they will not-depend on modern 
“ patriotism and revolutionary, 
“ doctrines ;” that is to'say, that 
the means. of relief would not 
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dern patriotism and revolutionary 
doctrines. Here again we have 
no descriptions, or definitions, to 
assist us. We cannot tell what 
the Gaffer may mear by modern 
patriotism and revolutionary doc- 
trines ; but this is what we gather 
from the ‘“ gaping:” that the 
relief shall not come at all, if it 
cannot come without oversetting 
the Pitt-system of paper-money ; 
that, in few, the farmers shall 
yield up their last sack, and the 
landlords their last acre, rather 
than the measures of Cobbett 
shall be adopted ; rather than a 
reduction of the interest of the 
debt shall take place ! 

Well said, Garrer! Stick to 
that, and I will never ask for the 
punishment of any of those petty 
tyrants who have lashed the peo- 
ple in all parts of the kingdom. 
Go on: let the Bank go on pay- 
ing in Gold (which, however, is 
my measure), and these men will 
suffer precisely in the manner and 
in the degree, in which they ought 
to suffer. Ido not wish to see 
the interest of the Debt reduced 
yet. Iwish to see the thing go 
on just as it is now going 
I 


wish to see the Jews enter up 


on fora year, or two years. 
their mortgages. I wish to see 
the orange - boys and _pencil- 
venders actually in possession. 
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We shall do very well with them. 
They will break up the masses of 
property, them 
about. The loom-lords and an- 
vil-lords and bank-lords will come 
down; and the labourer will once 
The Bull- 


Frog farmers will come down 


and disperse 


more be their equal. 


quickly, or disappear. The truth 
is, that they will, for the most 
part, withdraw with what they 
have got, if they be renters ; and 
will leave the landlords to get on 
with the Jews in their own good 
A man that 
can draw four or five thousand 


and “ loyal” way. 


pounds out of the fire will be rich. 
If he keep it a year or two ix 
gold, he will have the means of 
buying a fine estate. He can 
live snugly in the mean while. 
No ¢axes can reach him. He has 
And, when the 


wash comes, he has his ready 


nothing visible. 


money to purchase with. 

Many of these Bull-frogs are 
moving off to America with the 
produce of their stock and goods. 
This is one way, and an effectual 
way too, to avoid the tax-gatherer: 
There have been, within a year. 
not less than about a hundred 
farmers who have gone out of 
Sussex alone! They have no 
relish for hard labour, and they 
wish to avoid losing their all by 
It is very curious, that 


taxation. 
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not a word, not even a whisper, 
about this has ever been heard 
from the 
** doors.” 


to cut and run is something new ; 


gentleman ‘“ within 


For English farmers 


is something well worthy, one 
would think, of the attention of 
‘the wisdom of parliament.” 
Not, perlaps, of equal import- 
ance with tle “ furious driving” 
of coachmen; the cruelty of men 
and maids io horses, mares, mules, 
asses, dogs and cats; or the mak- 
ing of chimneys devour their own 
smoke; or the like; but, surely, 
when English farmers are packing 
off with their property to other 
countries, there must be a cause 
somewhat singular, and worthy 
of attention. A man has got 
three or four thousand pounds. 
He sees he shall lose them, if he 
remain ia England, and, there 
And, I dare 


say, that, in the course of about 


fore, off he goes. 


another two years, a quarter part 
of the Yeomaury Gavaltary wiil 
be cu\tivating Indian Corn in the 
United States. Unable to gain 
here by deductions from labour, 
they will quit the scene, and 
leave the land to the orange- 


boys and pencil-venders. The 
wisdom of parliament has 
caused another account of the 
population to be taken! Fo 


what it would puzzle a muc!) 
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clearer-headed man than I am to 
guess ; but, if the wisdom of 
parliament had caused to be taken 
an account of the diminution of 
the number of farms within the 
last forty years ; and an account 
of the number and quality of 
persons that have gone to settle 
in America within the last six 
years. If it had caused an ac- 
count to be taken of the prices 
of labour compared with those 
of fuod for a hundred years back, 
and had caused the amount of the 
poor-rates to be stated at every 
period of ten years, If it had 
been pleased, in its wisdom, to 
do something of this sort, some 
practical conclusions might have 
been drawn from the informa- 
tron. 

However, my Lord Chancellor, 
we will now quit the Gaffer’s 
speech and come to yours, which 
we shall find much fuller of mat- 
ter for a May-morning. Your 
colleague, Lorp LivERPVOL was 
absent, and also your colieague, 
CASTLEREAGH ; so that they 
could not partake in the honour 
which the Club did you in drink- 
ing your healths. Whether they 
begin to ,be ashamed of singing 
the praise of a man, who sowed 
the seeds of all the difficulties 
that they have to contend with, is 
more than [ can say; but, this I 
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know, that to praise the measures 
of that man now does require 
brass of face or emptiness of head 
such as few men are blessed 
with. 
of yours, however, a good deal 
of faultcring ; a good deal of 
what is called bluster, which is the 


There is, in this speech 


sure mark of conscious weakness. 
You were compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that distress and difficulty 
prevailed ; and you were puzzled 
to account for them, while you 
were receiving the thauks of the 
Club! You strive hard; but 
you do not get clear of the em- 
‘barrassment. You push and poke 
about for a hole to creep out at; 
but still you are hemmed up; 
and, 
read the speech, the next day, I 
am sure he cengratulated himself 
upon having been absent. You 
tell a worse tale than I ever heard 
told by any of you before. You 
ask pinching questious which you 
This is the first 
lume, that apology has found a 
prominent feature in an harangue 
on the effects of the Pitt-system. 
I insert the speech to avoid the 
charge of garbling, and that we 
may have it to look at next year. 

‘‘ The Lord Chancellor rose 
“* to return thanks. 
** sence of the Earl of Liver- 
“« pool, which he regretted, but 


when Lorp LiverPooL 


cannot answer. 
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‘which he believed to be un- 
“* avoidable, it became his duty 
‘* for himself, and on behalf of 
‘* his Colleagues, to express their 
** gratitude for the manner in 
‘‘ which the meeting had been 
** pleased to honour their hum- 
‘* ble efforts to serve the country. 
* Tt so happened that he had 
‘had the honour of having a 
** share in the Government of 


** the nation much longer per- 


** haps than any other Member 
** of the present Administration. 
“It had been his fortune to 
“* know intimately the views and 
‘* principles of that great States- 
‘* man whose birth they were 
** that day assembled to com- 
He might there- 


“fore take the liberty to say, 


‘* memorate. 


* that if any thing could in- 
** crease the gratification which 
** he and -his Colleagues felt at 
*‘ the compliment received, it 
‘‘ was the circumstance of its 
** coming from those who were 
‘* not assembled to commemo- 
“ rate the birth of Mr. Pitt a 
“* short time after the body of 
‘* that great man had been con- 
‘* signed to the grave, but who 
* now, at the end of fifteen or 
** sixteen years had met to ma- 
‘ fest their gratitude to him who 
‘ had deserved more, perhaps, of 
‘ his.country than any man who 


wn 


al 


A 
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had ever lived. (Applause.) 
He believed that he spoke 
the sentimnents of all his Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers, when 
he declared, that, in their 
opinion, if any merit at all 
was due tothem, it grew out 
of their following up the prin- 
eiples and carrying into effcet 
the plans of Mr. Pitt, for the 
only of this 
country, but of Europe and 
the world. There might have 
been 


salvation not 


differences of opinion 
among Ministers, as‘to ques- 
tions touching the Protestant 


Ascendancy and Parliamen- 


tary Reform; but to his know- |‘ 


ledge, the great man whose 
birth they were met to com- 
memorate, would at any pe- 
riod of his life rather have 
gone to his grave than have 
consented to give up the Pro- 
testant Ascendancy to the in- 
jurv of any of the Protestants 
of this country. That he was 
willing to concede to the Ca- 
tholies the benefits of a great 
and enlightened system of to- 
consistent with the 
safety of the Constitution, and 
the permanency of our esta- 
blishments, he would readily 
allow, but certain he was that 
Mr. Pitt was not disposed to 


leration, 


‘ go farther.—( Applause. )— 
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«© Mach had been said of late on 


“‘ the subject of Parliameutary 
‘* Reform. -He would state what 
‘* had fallen from Mr. Pitt the 
‘< last time he (the Lord Chan- 
“* cellor) had talked with him on 
“‘ that question. Mr. Pitt had 
“ then said—* We have a Con- 
“ ¢ stitution which Aas enabled 
“© me to save the country in the 
‘< © manner in which Ihave saved 
“< «it, from enemies abroad, and 
“ ¢from those who, aiming ‘at 
‘* © revolution, have made: it 
‘ ¢their business to dissemipate 
‘revolutionary principles «at 
« «home; and knowing this, I 


Lal 


‘must say, that whatever my 
‘opinions were formerly, I 
“« «now feel that such a Consti- 
* * tution ought not to be rashiy 
‘* * sacrificed.’ — ( Applause. )— 
If this opinion was justified 
** by what had transpired before 
Mr. Pitt went to his grave, 
how much more was it borne 
** out by what had occurred since. 
“It was by persevering in the 
** course which Mr. Pitt had mark- 
“ed out, that those who had 
** since been entrusted with the Go- 
*‘ vernment had been enabled to 
** save the country. But it had been 
** asked what we had gained? He 
* would say, we had gained ull 
** that we have saved ; and when 





“it was asked, what we had 
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‘ 


He would ask if 


any man could be so besotted as 


saved? 


‘ 


“e 


to expect that the country 


se 


could go through a twenty- 


‘* five years war and come out of 


it as happily with gespect to 


** agriculture and commerce as if 


- 


** there had been no war? Time 


must be allowed for the country 


“<é 


to recover. The Government of 


‘ 


”“ 


the country however had, since 
the death of Mr. Pitt, 


enabled to place the country in 


‘ 


ca 


been 
‘ 


a 


“** the state in which it now was— 
** had been enabled to place it on 
“the pinnacle of glory, ani to 
** secure to all classes the bene- 
** fits of the Constitution, and of 
“‘ impartial administration of 
Much of what had 
** been accomplished was owing 


“* justice. 


*‘to the steady perseverance of 
*“‘his Noble Friend near him 
** (Lord Sidmouth), in the prin- 
** ciples of Mr. Pitt. But the 
“* system of that great man, 
** though founded in infinite wis- 
** dom, had never been so proudly 
*‘ triumphant but for the valour 
** and skill of the Noble Person 
** on his right (the Duke of Wel- 
**lington), to whom this country 
** was in ‘ebted in a degree which 
“‘ he would not trust himself to 
** express in the presence of that 
*‘ illustrious nobleman. (Ap- 
** plause.) He hadennobled this 
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‘country by a blaze of glory, 
“ the fame of which had spread 
“* from one end of the world to 
“the other, and had establish- 
“ed not only the liberties of 
England, .but those of every 


‘ 


. 


‘é 


other country, if they were 


ae 


wise enough to avail them- 


‘ 


n 


selves of those principles for 


. 


- 


which we had successfully con- 
‘ 


” 


tended. At his advanced age 


‘ 


- 


it could not possibly be long 


‘ 


nw 


before he should be called upon 
He had no- 
thing to ask of the Great Ruler 


- 
Lal 


to quit this scene. 
‘ 


cal 


‘* of the Universe but this, that 


a 


the country might remain in the 


‘ 


" 


state in which it was at present, 


. 
- 


with respect to its liberties, 


‘ 


. 


laws, and Constitution—in that 


- 
nw 


state in which he had seen it for 
He 


hoped he should not see those 


< 


”“ 


three score and ten years. 


. 


a 


principles triumphant which 
‘had been advocated elsewhere. 


- 
" 


He hoped he should not see 


‘ 


. 


survive the liberties of his coun- 
“try, suchas he had seen them. 


These, 


give to those whom he address- 


Lal 


if preserved, would 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


ay 


ed, and to their posterity, a 


‘ 


. 


degree of happiness on which 
it was impossible that they 


** could 


improve, by adopting 


** any of those theoretical changes 


” 


which had been pressed on their 
attention. —( Applause ).”” 


‘ 


vn 
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Now, first here are outrageous 
praises on Pitt and on yourself, 
seeing that yeu have been longest 
in the ministry, and have fol- 
lowed up the system of Pitt. 
But, my Lord Chaacellor, what 
means all this talk about saving 
the country? What had Pitt to 
save it from? ‘To hear this 
everlasting braying about saving 
the country, one would imagine, 
that it had been at death’s door 
from sickness; that it had been 
near drowning, or, that it had 
been condemned to the gallows. 
The country is still a country, to 
be sure ; it is not actually anni- 
hilated; but, what has it been 
saved from? Pitt found it safe 
and sound. It wanted no saving 
when he and you took to it. So 
that, at any rate, if he saved it, 
he first put itin danger. If you 
were to hang a man up by the 
neck, and cut him down before 
he was quite dead, would he call 
you his saver? It is most likely 
that he would demand your pu- 
nishment for having put his life 
in such danger as to need his 
being saved. Is the country as 
safe and sound as it was when 


Pitt and you took its affairs in 


hand? That is the question; 
for if it be not, and it is not, 
what ought to be heard from you 
but expressions of sorrow and 
repentance ¢ 





Your lordship appears to have 
been greatly bewildered upon 
this occasion, and not to have had 
a very complete command of 
your senses, when you attempted 
to answer the question: ‘* What 
“have we gained” by the Pitt- 
You knew, that this 
question would be put by every 


system. 


one who should read your brag- 
ing speech ; and, therefore, you 
thought to furnish your stupid 
audience with an answer before 
hand. ‘* What have we gained ; 
‘‘why, all that we have saved.” 
Indeed! And, pray, what have 
we saved? Now what answer do 
you give to this? Why, as fol- 
lows; * Can any man be so be- 
** sotted as to expect that the 
** country could go through a 
“twenty-five years’ war, and 
** conie out of it as happily as to 
** agricul‘ure and commerce as if 
‘** there had been no war?” Aye, 
aye! You may call people de- 
sotted; but this is no ansiver to 
the question of what we have 
gained, or what we have saved. 
This is no answer, I tell you; 
and you would do well to prepare 
a great deal better story before 
the next Pitt-Club anniversary. 
For, as faras this poor story goes, 
we have, by the system, gained a 


loss, and saved nothing but rum 





a misery. 
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However, a man must be be- 
sotted, must he, to expect other 
than injury to agriculture and 
commerce from a_ twenty-five 
years’ war. Why, then, did you 
carry on the twenty-five years’ 
war? You were either besotted, 
or intended to do the injury that 
has been done; and, if you did 
so intend, you were a great deal 
worse than besvited. It was bad 
enough to produce all these cala- 
mities, and all those which are 
yet to come, unwitiingly; but 
what can characterize your con- 
duct, if you expected such con- 
sequences? GAFFER GoocH 
says, that these consequences 
were the ‘ natural ellects’’ of the 
war; and, it is notorious that 
you began the war; but, we 
never have, till now, been told 
that you expected such conse- 
quences, though I and many 
If this 
be the case, however, let as no 
longer he told, that the distresses 
arise from causes over which 
you have had no controul; for, 
if you expected them, you caused 
them, and designedly too; and 
you have not yet seen a hundreth 
part of those distresses, 

‘* Time must be allowed for, 
the nation to recover.” Reeaver 
what? What means this ever- 
lasting talk about the odistress 


others did expect them. 
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being caused “ by the extruordi- 
“< mary exertions of the war?’ 
W hat does this mean! Has it any 
meaning at all; or is it a parcel 
of empty sounds put together to 
amuse the suffering, ignorant. 
part of the community? By 
persons who talk in this way, the 
nation seems tobe regarded asa 
boxer, who has been engaged 
ina jong and bloody fight; who 
has exhausted bis strength, and 
lost a good deal of his blood; 
and who requires rest and reposc 
and broths and gravies to put him 
But, how 
completely inapt is the compa- 


on his legs again. 


rison! Time will, indeed, with 
the aid of good food and ex- 
tracrdinary care, bring back the 
vigour of the exhausted boxer ; 
but, what is time to do for ‘the 
nation, whose weakness arises, 
not from exertion, but from a 
want of a supply of even common 
The present dis- 
tress and ruin cannot be lessened 
by time, because time can afford 


necessaries ? 


none ofthe means for removing 
it. The fact is, that the now 
distressed -part of the nation did 
not exhaust itself in the fight; it 
borrowed money to carry on the 
fight ; ‘and its exhaustion consists 
of having the borrowed money 
now to pay. How, then, is it to 
recover by the help ef time? Oh, 


”> 
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mo! the distress does not arise 
from the ‘* extraordinary exertions 
‘sof the war.” 


‘extraordinary exertions made. 


There were no 


The money was borrowed to pay 
Austrians, Prussians, Germans, 
Dutch and French Emigrants, 
‘and that money has now to be 
paid, and at double tale too. 
This, therefore, is the season for 
** extraordinarg exertions.” Bor- 
rowing is an easy matter; but to 
pay is a serious affair; and espe- 
cially in an augmented scale of 
‘money. 

Tim:, therefore, can do no- 
‘thing in the way of removing the 
present distress; and to hear 
you, a Minister, building ‘your 
hope upon ‘the effects of time, is 
quite sufficient to convince us, 
‘that you have no remedy; and 
that the thing will go on, till it 
go ‘to pieces in a crash. The 
war wasasinguar war. Every 
thing wore the outward appear- 
ance of prosperity. Van, in 
1799, before he was made a 
Commissioner of Scotch Her- 
rings, wrote a pamphlet to show, 
that the war brought prosperity, 
which no other war ever did. This, 
then, ought to have made ‘him 
suspect, that peace would bring 
its distresses ; but, so far from 
that, he anticipated still greater 


prosperity in ‘peace ; though you 
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now tell us, that you ‘expected 
peace to bring distress. 

And ‘why did the war bring. 
what wascalled ‘prosperity *? Why 
Hid it swell up ‘the farmers ‘and 
landlords and loom-lords and all 
the ‘big? Why did it cause 
London and Manchester and ‘Li- 
verpool ‘to swell to double their 
Why did it build ‘squares 
in, and villages round, London ? 
Why did it raise up palaces all 


size? 


over the kingdom? Beeause it 
engendered a paper-money, which 
went on depreciating in value, 
which raised prices of food and 
raiment, whitch did not raise in 
due proportion the wages of da- 
bour, and which, therefore, rob- 
bed, beggared, half-starved nine 
millions aud a half, and enriched 
half a million. The half million 
drew into masses that which ought 
to have remained with the nine 
millions and a half; and with these 
masses they made that show 
which was<and still is called pro- 
sperity. 

This was the cause of war 
bringing ‘ presperity,’ con- 


No 
other war evér brought prospe- 


‘rary to all former wars. 


rity ; and ‘no other war ever saw 
a depreciating paper-morey. Look 
well at this, then, my Lord, and 
you will quickly discover, that 
time holds out ‘no ‘hope of relief 




















from the present distress. The 
war itse/f had. nothing to do in 
creating the false. prosperity. It 
was merely the cause of bringing 
into activity theyPitt-paper sys 
tem. The same consequences 
would have resulted from a like 
Now, 


my lord, lay aside, for a minute 


system without any war. 


or two, all thoughts about the 
bawler Pitt, and hear me state a 
case. Suppose a community, or 
nation, of a thousand persons, 
one big-fellow, ten land peo- 
ple, twenty money people, and 
nine hundred and sixty nine little 
ones. Each, at the out-set, has 
his house, and each person lives 
well according to his degree. The 
big-fellow wishes to carry on an 
expensive affair, and, therefore, 
raises taxes on the rest much hea- 
vier than usual; but, these not 
coming in fast enough, he bor- 
rows of the twenty money peo- 
ple, and pledges future taxes 
This is one 
In order to hide the 
effects of his extravagance, and 


for the payment. 
operation. 


to give the air of prosperity to 
his community, he issues out a 
parcel of money, intrinsically 
worth nothing. This raises the 
price of the land produce, and, 
as the wages of the nine hundred 
and sixty nine do not rise in pro- 


portion, there is a deduction takes 
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place from the daily wages of 
them all. This. goes into the 
pocket of the fen, it enables them 
to pay taxes, tothe twenty and 
to build fine houses besides. And, 
thus, by means of the false money, 
the grand enterprize of the big-fel- 
lows goes on, and the “ pro- 
‘* sperity” increases. in time, the 
nine hundred and sixty-nine are 
half-naked and half-starved ; and 
still there is all the outward ap- 
pearance of prosperity 

But, this is a case of war and 
of loans. Now, suppose neither, 
and that the big fellow merely 
wants to make his country look 
fine. He cauzes a false money 
to be put out. Suppose there 
They di- 


rectly begin to deduct from the 


be twenty employers. 
wages of labour. The money 
thus deducted from the nine 
hundred and eighty they apply 
to the building of fine houses 
and keeping of fine carriages. 
The produce from labour is the 
same in amount as before; but 
the houses of the labourers be- 
come mean and unfurnished; the 
labourers have but half a meal 
Their suffer- 


ings, their beggary, are not seen, 


and are in rags. 


but the fine houses and carriages 
are seen; and they are called 
prools of prosperity. Well, at 
last, the big fellow resolves (no 
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matter from what motive) to put 
an end to his false money! What 
now? Why, prices of food and 
raiment fall faster than wages. 
The nine hundred and eighty 
have the upper hand. The twenty 
can no longer make deductions 
The fine 
houses cannot be kept up; the 
carriages must be laid down: 
and thus, though happiness is 


from their wages. 


really coming back to forty nine 
fiftieths of the community, a 
dreadful howl is set up about 
“* distress!” 

This is precisely the nature of 
the distress now complained of 5 
and how is ¢his to be removed 
by time? There is no removing 
it but by removing the sufferers 
from this earthly scene; or by 
putting out depreciated money 
again, and thereby enabling those 
sufferers to re-commence their 
deductions from the wages due 
to labour. Time will, indeed, 
remove the sufferers, first from 
their lands, and next from the 
world; but, no time, without a 
putting forth of depreciated pa- 
per-money, can make them taste 
again of what is called prospe- 
rity. So that GAFFER GoocH 
may say what he pleases about 
not looking for the means of re- 
lief in *“* modern patriotism and 
* revolutionary doctrines ;”’ for, 
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there can be no relief of the 
distress complained of, without 
a putting forth of a false paper- 
money. Let him and you and 
your colleagues and ‘ the wis- 
‘** dom of parliament” leave the 
matter to time. I ask no more. 
Let the Bank pay in gold, and 
I am content to leave the whole 
Let the labourer have his 
due: let us see the gallon loaf at 
eight-pence: let ussee the plough- 
man have two old bushels, eight- 
een gallons, of best wheat for 
his week’s work, with a bottle of 
beer to carry out to field every 
day ; let us see this, and time 
will soon put out the eyes of 
many thousands of scrip-castles, 


to time. 


and make many and many thou- 
sands of persons walk on foot, 
who now loll in landaus. 

If any thing were wanted to 
help out reason in so plain a case, 
we have it in that very Budget 
speech, which I subjoin to this 
letter, and which is a thing to be 
kept on record, that we may refer 
to it as the system works its way 
What! Another loan of 
thirteen mitlions in the Sixth year 


along. 


of a “* suddentransition from war 
‘to peace!” Is not this enough 
to open the eyes even of the 
blind? Mr. VAN, too, has his 
hopes of surmounting the diffi- 


culties. But, says he, “ in order 
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“‘ to effect this, it behoves every 
“man to exert himself to Ais 
‘“‘utmost.’ For what, now? 
For what purpose is he to make 
this new set of exertions? Why, 
# to RESCUE his fortune, pro- 
“< sperity and_fame, and act as Le- 
*‘ comes. a member of this, great 
“country.” Bless, us! what a 
conclusion! And, is it really so, 
my Lord Chancellor, that every 
man’s fortune, property and fame, 
stand in need of rescuing ! What! 
are we on the pinnacle of glory,” 
and do we yet want, rescuing! 
Are we saved, and yet want to 
be rescued? Here isa descrip- 
tion of our state at the end of six 
years of profound peace! And, 
with this description before us we 
have to listen to your lordshipr 
eulogiums on Pitt and his glorious 
system. 

During the Budget-Speech Mr. 
Van congratulated the House aud 
the country on the Bank having 
begun to pay im specie, and 
added, that ‘‘ there was now no 
‘** fear of any further. restrictions 
“on the circulation.” I should 
have hked this better, if he had 
used the word cash instead of 
circulation ; for this may mean, 
that there will be no more drawing 
in of paper. However, it will 
be very difficult to stop paying 
incash now, If the one-pounders 


be not ali taken in, the forging 
of them will go on; and, what 
ismore, the Bank must take the 
forgeries, or great alarm will be 
spread, and a run take place as 
to all notes, The sooner, there- 
fore, the one-pounders are in the 
better; and that will send us gold. 
into general circulation, The 
fives, will follow of course ; and 
then we shall, soon have the gallon 
lonf at eight pence! That is. my 
standard; that is my proof of 
prosperity; and, if you and your 
colleagues bring it to that, I will 
never say a word even about Sip- 
MOUTH again, I Uo not care 
about the interest of the Debt. 
That is the affair of GAFFER 
Goocu and such men. It signi- 
fies not a straw to the millions, 
whether the landlords be Jews or 
Christians. The gallon loaf for 
eight pence, and all will soon be 
to rights. 

During the Budget-debaie, 
there was a Mr. Maperty who 
made some poinfed remarks onthe 
supposed wish of some persons 
to. reduce the interest of- the Debt! 
The honourable member was as 
sharp as a needle, and appeared 
resolved that the landlords should 
not. be suffered to cabbage away 
the interest at any rate. He 
basted even. those who bad hinted 





at the thing, and seemed resolved 
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to go through stitch with them if 
they dared to touch so much as a 
shred of the national faith. This 
gentleman “in doors’ took a 
very gay view of the state of 
things. He said, “ the capital 
“« of the country had increased, 
“in 26 years, upwards of 
** 600,000,000 millions, ail 
“* funded British Capital.” Now, 
my lord, suppose you and | and 
my hundred labourers compose a 
parish, and that I have an estate 
worth 100,0001. 
200,0001. in money. Suppose 


apd you ‘have 


we go on borrowing from you, 
and pledging our land and labour 
till you have got 150,0001. in 
written promises to pay you the 
Shall we 
then call those promises “ capi- 
“ tal,” and brag that the ca- 
pital of the parish is increased 
150,000 pounds? And, if we 
do this, shall we be justified 
in banishing any one that may 
be unable to restrain himself 
from laughing at us? 


interest on that sum. 


Iam, how- 
ever, here supposing an honest 
transaction, and that you really 
do lend us the gold coin. What, 
then, would it be, ifa Jew were 
to lend us brass or copper, or to 
trick us by false calculations and 
usury ; to lend us, in fact, our 


own money and make us pay dou- 
ble interest on it; and by these 


means get promises from us to 
the amount of 150,000 pounds? 
Should we then say, that the 
capital of the parish had increased 
150,000 pounds? At this rate 
every mortgage causes an increase 
of capital; aye, and every debt 
too. Even Bank promises to 
promise to pay were, on Mr. Ma- 
berly’s ground, so much capital. 
This appears to have been JupGE 
BaILey’s view of the matter, in 
the speech ascribed to him as 
having been made at York, in 
1819. Mr. Perry, that “ unas- 
*« sailable, invisible, unaccountable 
** being,” who, according to his 
countryman, MAcintosH, * ex- 
“ercises almost despotic sway 
*‘ over the minds of his readers,” 
said, some time ago, that our 
finances could not be in Jbeiter 
hands than those of Mr. Ma- 
BERLY, Mr. Barinec, Mr. Pascor 
GRENFELL, and Mr. Ricarpo; 
to which, with all my heart, F 
say, Amen! Only I beg leave 
to add, Peter Moore and Ep- 
WARD ELLIcE. 

Besides the evidence of our 
wealth given in the proof of our 
debts, Mr. MaABerty cited the 
Bridges, Canals, Roads, Fortifica- 
tions, and the increase of the Me- 
tropolis! This is quite enough. 
It is precisely the idea of every 
person of this description. A 
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brave minister of finance this 
He was for time, 
too, as well as your lordship and 
the Pitt-Club. e 
he, “ will do a great deal, and 
“the agricultural interests will 


would make ! 


‘“ Time,” said 


‘** soon be relieved, if tenants are 
* allowed to cultivate the soil to 
‘“« advantage.” Certainly! There 
needs no witch to tell us that. 
That is all the farmers want. 
They know they shall be relieved, 
if they can cultivate the soil to 
advantage. But what is to enable 
them to. do that? ‘You shall 
hear: ‘* a reduction of the price 
“of labour and a reduction of 
God bless the man! 
Has not 


«© taxation.” 
What can he mean? 
labour been low enough in price ? 
And is not the cry against the 
poor-rates partly founded on the 
fact, that they enable the farmer 
What! 
are Mr. Wiltshire BENNeET’s gallon 


to bring down wages? 


loaf and three-pence a week too 
much! And, as to the taxes, 
how are they to be lowered if 
** national faith” be to be kept? 
At the utmost Mr. Maberly does 
not ask for the reduction of taxes 
to the amount of more than two 
What is this? 
Why, it is not more than ten 
pound to each of the farmers, 
even if the farmers paid the whole 


of it. 


or three millions. 


Is it possible thet this man 





does not perceive, that the far- 
mers have been ruined by Peel's 
Bili? I askif this be possible ; 
for really the little blackguard 
boys in the streets seem to know 
the fact. 

Upon this occasion Mr. Lock- 
ART repelled the insinuation that 
any hoourable members had sug- 
gested a breach of faith, and 
said, that the Agriculturists had 
not touched upon the subject of 
the Debt; and only expressed a 
wish to be enabled to pay the taxes 
imposed on them. This is very 
true. The Agricultureasses have, 
all through, been for taxes and 
for the Debt. 


fundholders; and, besides, they 


Many of them are 


know that the taxes never touched 
They 
have prayed for high prices. 


a hair of their heads. 


They have said, that they want 
high prices to enable them to pay 
the taxes; and this, like the. Je- 
suits’ creed is true in words and a 
lie in intentand meaning. What 
they mean is to enable them to 
pay the taxes out of the wages of 
their lubourers, while they go 
t:x-free themselves ; for, that 
this is what they have been at for 
many years past is now a fact 
made as clear as the sun at noun 
day. Oh, no! They do not 
petition against the funds and 


against taxes! 


They, in the 
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fullness of that magnanimity, 
which Mr Lockarr ascribes to 
them, petition against nothing 
and nobody }éut their labourers, 
on whose unrequited sweat they 
have thriven; and they know 
they have thriven by the means 
of high prices. The Agricul- 
tureasses do not ask, indeed, for 
high prices, in the very words. 
They ask for ‘* remunerating 
“* prices; but, being asked to 
name a sum; being brought to 
the point, they say, fen shillings 
a bushel for wheat. Now, as the 
labourer used to receive twe nine 
gallon bushels of wheat as. the 
price of a week’s work, will they 
give him twenty two and six pence 
a week, when they get the ten 
shidlings a bushel? They will 
see him a skeleton and hung up 
to dry first. What did they give 
him when wheat was I5s. a 
bushel? Read Mr. Wiltshire 
Bennet’s answer to the Agricul- 
tural Committee of 1814. ‘ We 
** allow a gallon loaf and 3d. a 
** wee? toevery person in a labour- 
<< er’s family!” He did not say, 
that they gave the common 
ploughman thirty-three shillings a 
week, which ought to have been 
his wages. They were, during 
several years of the war, deducting 
twenty shillings a week from the 
wages of many of the labourers ; 
and flinging back to some three 
or four shillings a week in the 
shape of poor-rates. Wellenough 
they may care nothing about 
taxes as long as thev can get 
high prices ; well may they mag- 
nanimously decline to say any 
thing against ¢éaxes and! against 
the Debt, when they themselves 
are, many of them, fundholders, 
and when they have, for years, 





been paying both rent and taxes 
and purchasing into the funds 
with the money that they have 
deducted from the wages of la- 
bour! No wonder that poor- 
rates should augment, when they 
were used for the purpose of 
screwing down wages, and no 
wonder, that, at last, schemers 
should step forward to put an 
end to the “ evil” of poor-rates, 
which existed nearly three hun- 
dred years the glory of English 
Legislation, an honour to the 
country and an honour to human 
nature. 

A law is, indeed, necessary 
upon the subject, if the false 
money be put out again; for, to 
stand by, with the power of pre- 
vention in hand, and see the 
labourer plundered as he has 
been, would be an abomination. 
Law yer SCARLETT, however, ap- 
pears to have no idea of a law of 
this kind. We says, indeed, that 
his bill would have the effect of 
causing the labourer to receive 
a sufficiency in. the shape of 
wages. But, where are the pro- 
visions to effect this? One of 
the effects of his bill would be to 
induce the farmers to employ all 
those whom the law would leave 
with a right to demand relief, and 
to turn the rest into bandi/ti. 
AGuR prays, that he may have 
neither poverty nor riches; not 
poverty lest he steal; not riches 
lest he forget God. And I am 
not aware of any law; human 
or divine, that forbids men to 
‘ake food to save their lives, find 
it where they will. The disciples, 
with their great Master at their 
head, took the “ ears of corn,” 
that is the maise, or Indian Corn, 
to eat, on the Sabbath day, be- 
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cause “ they were an hungered.”’ 
And when Christ was reproved 
for this by the Phavisevs, he 
answered : ‘‘ Have you not read 
*“* what Davip did when he was 
an hungered : how he entered 
into the house of God, and did 
eat the shewbred, which was 
not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them that were 
with him, but only for the 
priests?’ So that what would 
have been house breaking, theft, 
and sacrilege, under other cir- 
cumstances become no crime at 
all, when dictated by the impe- 
rious calls of hunger. 

Lawyer ScaRLetr knows, or 
ought to know, that according to 
the Civil Law, it was held to be 
no theft or robbery to take food to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger ; 
and, if this was departed from 
under our laws, it was only be- 
cause these laws provided relief 
for the distressed and especially 
for every one unable (no matter 
from what cause ) to obtain a suf- 
ficiency of food. And, would he 
now enact a prohibgion to relieve 
the starving, and, at the same 
time, to leave them exposed to 
the pains of felony for endeavour- 
ing to save their lives by taking 
that food, which the rich will not 
give them in the way of relief? 

If the poor hadbecome so through 
their own misconduct, it would 
be a different thing. If the peo- 
ple of England had become lazy 
and profligate; but, this is not 
the case. We find it clear as day- 
light, that the labourers have 
been made poor by a vicious sys- 
tem; by a false-money, which 
has, in the course of seventy 
years, deprived wages of more 
than the half of its just compen- 
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sation. This being the cause, the 
thing to do was to remove the 
cause, and not to propose mea- 
sures to add to the injustice. 

The cedibacy clause of this will 
never be forgotten. It will re- 
main a@ monument of that which 
it is wholly unnecessary for me to 
describe, seeing that the public 
bave so decidedly expressed their 
feelings on the subject. To be 
sure, to propose to enact any 
thing with a view of preventing 
young people from marrying, let 
the cbject be what it may, does 
appear something too monstrous 
to have entered into the mind of 
man. This act would be looked 
upon as a censure on marriage, 
and it would not be the more con- 
sistent and decent for their being 
in full force and activity a law to 
induce men to marry by imposing 
on them a bachelor’s tax! If the 
Lawyer’s check-population bill 
were to be passed; if such a 
thing as that were possible, the 
bachelor’s tax, this premium for 
marriage must certainly be re- 
pealed ; for to have a law to fine 
men for being bachelors, and 
another to withhold relief from 
them for being married would 
make the very walls of the House 
cry out shame. 

And, does Lawyer SCARLETT 
think, that he would really check 
population by such a law? Does 
he imagine, that one single child 
less would be begotten? If he 
do, very little has he ever seen or 
heard of the labouring classes. 
There would, in all probability, 
be two bastards more for one le- 
gitimate child less. The parties 
would interpret the law according 
to their own passions: and they 
would take it for a sanction to 
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dispense with the parson. That 
is all that the law would do in this 
way. But, what a pack of bas- 
tards would every parish have to 
keep! The country wou'd soon 
become a scene of promiscuous 
intercourse; every village and 
hamlet would have its brothel; 
and all sense of even common de- 
cency would speedily disappear. 
And, a bill like this is, too, 
brought forward at the very mo- 
ment, when the other great Law- 
yer, BroucuaM, has a bill in hand 
to mend our morals by the means 
of stipendiary parish-school mas- 
ters. I hope, at least, that this 
** Education Digest” will contain 
a chapter to explain the nature 
and obligations of celibacy; and 
to teach the pupils how to carry 
on their amours in conformity 
with Lawyer Scar ett’s Bill: for, 
amours there will be in spite of 
all that Lawyers can invent and 
that parliaments can enact. When 
laws are about to be passed, the 
feelings of the parties to be af- 
fected by them, especially if those 
parties be numerous, ought to 
be considered.. This law, dress 
it out as the Lawyer will, will pass 
for a law to prevent marriage. 
Nothing in the world can be better 
calculated to shock and to offend. 
It is so directly in the teeth of the 
divine law; so hostile to ail the 
precepts of the Christian rel gion ; 
such a slap in the face to the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England ; 
and, above all, so abhorrent to 
the feelings of the whole of the 
female sex, that it must be odious. 
The refusal of relief on account 
of marriage willbe regarded as a 
punishment for marrying, and 
will operate as a general license 
for promiscuous indulgence. 
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If this law were to pass, it 
must be followed up by a law to 
punish breeding; or else bastard 
children would swarm in every 
parish. And, the making amends 
by marrying would, of course be 
at an end; for, it would be a 
pretty thing indeed to punish 
people for marrying and to com- 
pel them to marry at the same 
time. In short, breeding must be 
prevented, and that, too, by the 
only means by which it can be 
prevented ; and then! think, that 
the Pitt system will have attained 
its last stage of perfection! The 
* infinite wisdom” of this system 
has reduced a majority of the 
people to a state closely border- 
ing on that of slavery ; one more 
step, and they come to that of 
brutes; but, that step will hot, I 
trust, be taken. 

If the great amount of the 
poor-rates is an evil, any sensible 
man, wishing to remove the evil, 
wou'd look well into the cause of 
it; and, having found the cause, 
would endeavour to remove that. 
Therefore Lawyer ScARLETT’s 
Bill should‘have run in somewhat 
this manner: 

‘«* Whereas it appears that the 
** poor-rates have been perverted 
*‘ from their proper, benevolent, 
‘“‘ and lawful purpose ; and have 
** been made conducive to the mi- 
“ sery and degradation instead of 
** comfort and consolation of. the 
“ unfortunate part of our fellow 
‘‘ subjects : 'and whereas it has 
‘ been found, upon examination, 
*‘ that this perversion has arisen 
* out of the uttering of a pa- 
“ per money, constantly depre- 
‘ ciating and. constantly de- 
“‘ priving the Tabouring classes 
“ of a greater and greater por- 
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“tion of the remuneration for 
*‘ their labour, until, at last, 
“© the hale and able and in- 


‘¢ dustrious workman has been 
** reduced to the state of a pau- 


** per: for remedy of so great 
*< an evil be it enacted, that from 


and after the passing of this 
‘* act no paper-money be cur- 
rent in this kingdom nor any 
money whatsoever except the 
** gold and silver coins, of full 
‘* weight and fineness, of our 
“© Sovereign Lord the King.” 

That would have been enough! 
But, short of this, nothing was 
better than any thing. However, 
at the very moment that the bill 
was brought in there was a mea- 
sure in operation tending to this 
point. Peel's Bill was going on, 
and the Bank was beginning to 
pay in gold. Prices were com- 
ing down ina way that promised 
us wheat at four shillings a bushel 
in ordinary years. The gallon 
Joaf was coming down towards 
8d. And this being the case, 
why not let these measures pro- 
duce their natural effects? Why 
push forward such a bill at all? 
But, at any rate, why push it 
forward at such a moment? 

There is an opinion afloat, that, 
though provisions will be cheap, 
there will be a want of employ- 
ment; and, therefore, the !a- 
bourers will still be no gainers, 
and the poor-rates will not be 
lightened. Now, my lord, as 
this is a point of importance, and 
as you are a Minister, I wish 
you to pay particular attention 
to this matter. 

It is a supposition perfectly 
monstrous, thata state of things, 
a permanent state of things can 
exist, which will not create a de- 
mand for aZ the labour in hus- 
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bandry that a country contains 
All the mouths must want food, 
and the labour of no community 
will raise more food than that 
community can dispense with 
either in the way of consump- 


tion, or in that of barter for 
other necessaries. Is it not, 
then, something monstrous to 


suppose, that there is an over- 
stock of food in a country where 
a large part of the people nolo- 
riously have not a sufficiency? A 
want of employment will arise 
from an unfair distribution of the 
crop; from the denying of a due 
share to the most numerous class. 
Consumption will, in this way, 
be diminislied, as it has been by 
the raising of prices and lower- 
ing the wages by paper-mo- 
ney. Want of employment will 
also arise from making men 
perform more labour for the 
same quantity of provisions. If 
[have 10 slaves, and make 8, 
do the work that 10 used to do 
[ want, in futare only eight. 
Sometimes want of employment 
will arise out of the distress of 
the employers; if this distress 
be general, or extensive; and 
this is our present case. The 
farmers, or, at least, great num- 
bers of them, are in distress. 
The money that they would, if 
they could, expend on Jabour, 
they owe. They have previously 
engaged its application. They 
have diverted it to uses foreign 
to their affairs in husbandry. 
They have plenty of employment, 
but they have no money to pay 
for it. 

But this is not, and cannot be, 
a permanent state of things. 
These farmers must give way. 
Others will arise unencumbered 
with the same embarrassments , 
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and their crop will he applied to) from it, %IJt is a death-blow 


its natural and legitimate uses. 
The labourer will have more food 
for his labour: ne will not labour 
so hard and so constant/y: more 
labourers in nvember will be 
wauted: there will be more rest 
and better living for all. And 
we shall, ina year’s time, see the 
poor-rates gradually diszppear- 
ing. 

However, all this depends on 
what is done at the Bank; and 
ail will go back again to misery 
ant slavery if another stoppage 
take place. Let the gold alone, 
and it will work its way in spite 
of all the tricks and contrivances 
of Jews and Jobbers and bankers 
and the like. You hear it said, 
that some people prefer paper- 
money. Such people must have 
some particular object in view. 
They must be counected with 
forgers, and thus make a prolif 
If a shop- 
keeper were to tell me, that he 
preferred a thing that may be 
forged, L should set bim down 
for a trader in forged notes; and 
would certainly have nothing to 
do with him. Cash payments 
are not yet dew; but, they, can- 
not, L hepe, be again stopped ; 
and if they be not, we have wheat, 
if the year be good, at 4s. a 
bushel by Christmas; and away 
goes every fragment of the Pitt- 
system, which you laud to the 
skies at the very moment that you 
are oversetting it! 

Now, my Lord Chancellor, 
let me, in conclusion, express my 
unqualified applause of the reso- 
lution which the Ministry have 
taken to stand firmly to Peed’s 
Bill, 1 am well aware of all 
the means that have been made 
use of to make them depart 





to the greatest and vilest gang 
of robbers that ever infested 
the earth, whe will all be swept 
off the face of that earth if that 
Bill go into complete ellect. You 
will yet have to hear howlings 
most melodious; but, console 
yourselves with reflecting, that, 
if the thousands howl, the mil- 
lions dance and sing. You will, 
as Mr. Atrwoop said, destroy 
the present generation of farmers, 
landlords and big traders, aud 
you will, in time, swerp the pa- 
per-crew wholly away ; but you 
will make room for another and a 
better generation. 

Who, then, will now raise his 
voice against you?) Who but the 
jobber and paper-villain will with- 
hold from you his praise and bis 
support? Iam for pestering you 
with no complaints of any kind. 
The army, to be sure, is wholly un- 
necessary and the navy is tuo nu- 
merous fora time of peace. But, 
I do not mind this now, seeing 
that the payment of them no 
longer falis upon the labourer ; 
seeing, that a depreciated paper 
no longer enables the farmer to 
deduct all the taxes from the 
wages of labour. The rich now 
pay their share of the taxes; the 
big-farmers, the landlords, the 
lords of the loom and of the anvil 
now pay their share towards the 
army and navy, and the soldiers 
and sailors are only labourers in 
red cloths or blue cloths. They, 
too, are made better off by the 
return of gold.’ They get a belly 
full, and, have even some iittle 
matter to spare to frolick with. 
A soldier will now be able to get 
a pint of beer a day to drink the 
king’s health, and success to the- 
“ stern path of duty.’ There 
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will be no quarrelling between 
the soldiers and their brothers in 
smock frocks, unless where they 
get drunk together, and then they 
will fight as a matter of course. 
But, all will be forgotten the next 
morning. You may repeal your, 
or. rather, Pitt’s, hanging law to 

revent us from seducing soldiers 
bas their duty. Nobody will 
attempt it. No reasonable man 
will object to see a hundred 
thousand of the labourers neatly 
dressed and walking about at their 
leisure, or dancing along to the 
sound of drums and fifes. Lord 
PALMERSTONE, that official mar- 
tinet, need no longer digest 
schemes for keeping the soldiers 
separate from the people; for the 
people will be onthe most friendly 
terms with them, and all the strife 
between the two will be, which 
shall oftenest drink the king’s and 
his Ministers’ health. Even 
** England’s Glory,”’ that staunch 
foe of that standing army in time 
of peace in which his own son is 
a commander, will cease to com- 
plain of a thing which can only 
tend to give leisure to a part of 
the labourers; full-bellied leisure, 
and not that hunger and case, 
which makes up the life of a dog. 
The soldier will now be comfort- 
able, and that, too, at the expense 
of those who have desired to have 
him kept on foot. The magis- 
trates, we were told, during the 
last session of parliament, had 
applied for new barracks. Just 
as many as they please, if the 
Old Lady continues to pay in 
gold ; for the expence will chiefly 
fall upon the owners of the land ! 
I shall no longer detest the sight 
of flashy blades in whiskers and 
in Wellington-boots ; for I shall 





now know, that their pay does 
not come out of deductions from 
the wages of labour. 

There are two or three taxes 
that I wish to see repealed ; and, 
that done, I have nothing to 
complain of, and J do not know 
that I shall have any business to 
write any more afierwards ; for, 
as to praises on the government, 
it must be pennyless indeed when 
it cannot get Scotchmen suffi- 
cient to glut even the most cor- 
morant-like apetite. The salt tax 
I wish to see repealed ; because 
salt is ind'spensable to the la- 
bourer, and he will want more and 
more as he gets on to the keeping 
of pigs. I wish also to see the 
malt-tax taken off, or, at least, 
greatly diminished. I will be 
content with this; for, as to 
spirits, tea, coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco, those who choose to use 
them may starve for any thing 
thatI care. Starvation, or some- 
thing little short of it, is a pu- 
nishment due to their profligacy 
and obstinacy. I can prove, 
and, ina short time, I willdemon- 
strate, that people can brew beer, 
better than London porter, for five 
pence a gallon; and, if they will 
not do this; if they be too lazy 
to brew, too improvident to pro- 
vide such trifling means, too ob- 
stinate to quit the cat-lap that the 
East and West Indians wring 
out of the carcasses of slaves, let 
them, in the penury and misery 
that follow, pay the penalty of 
their laziness and obstinacy. I 
am here speaking of brewing 
with malt as now taxed. But, if 
the tax be taken off, I then en- 
gage to shew, that beer, better 
than London porter, can be made 
for 3d. a gallon! 
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And, my Lord Chancellor, is 
it not a duty, and one of the first 
duties, of a government, to watch 
over the health and morals of the 
people ? What is the use of 
schools ; what nonsense to talk of 
** Education Digests,” while the 
government really encourages the 
drinking of those infernal spirits, 
which ruin the body and the 
mind at the same time? What 
are half a dozen bales of “ reli- 
“* gious tracts” about “ sinful 
“* Sally” and the “ sailor’s ghost,” 
when pitted against a tub of gin? 
The enormous faz upon malt, 
and the high-prices of food, oc- 
casioned by paper-money, which, 
at the same time, keep wages 
down: these have been the cause 
of the general use of spirits. Let 
people be able to get good 
beer at 4d. or even 6d. a 
gallon, and let them have their 
fair wages; and they will cease 
to drink spirits. The fea owes 
its general use to the same cause. 
The nasty, nerve-shaking, para- 
lytic-stroke giving, villainous 
thing is easily cooked! It isa 
from-hand-to-mouth sort of thing. 
Itcan be got at a moment’s warn- 
ing and in three penny quantities. 
It is the companion of misery 
and improvidence; and it has 
greatly helped to change the cha- 
racter as well as to diminish the 
size of the bodies of the English 
people. It keepsa man at home 
coddling about in the morning ; 
leads him to hang over his hand- 
ful of fire, from which he, at last, 
creeps out shivering and shaking 
at every puff of wind. It is but 


warm-water that he gets after all; 
and that warmth soon ceases, 
leaving him cold as a stone. How 
different is such a man from one 








who has tucked down a piece of 
bacon and bread and a pint of 
beer! And, when duncheon time 
comes, how does the cat-lap and 
cold potatoe hero look by the 
side of him, who has his bottle of 
beer and satchel of bread and 
cheese ? 

By the poverty, by the spirits, 
by the tea, this nation has been 
debased and corrupted. The 
poverty that stripped the people 
of the brewing utensils and that 
took from them the means of get- 
ting malt, has been the root of 
all; ant that poverty has arisen 
from the accursed Pitt system of 
paper-money. That horrible, that 
infernal system, which has now, 
I trust, received its death blow. 
The misery of the Labouring 
Classes, if you keep firmly te 
Peel's Bill, will certainly cease ; 
and, a repeal of the malt tax 
would drive the ¢ea and the pub- 
lic-brewers pretty nearly out of 
exisience. Why are there so 
many tippling houses? Why so 
many of those invitations to 
drunkenness and all sorts of vice? 
Why are there five of them ina 
little village like Botley, and one 
ata mile distance at every out- 
let of the village? Why are 
there so many of these resorts of 
the dissolute? Why so many 
of these places, which first se- 
duce and then perpetuate the se- 
duction, these “ monsters that 
“ make the meat they feed on ;”” 
these makers of bad servants, 
bad husbands, bad fathers, 
broken-hearted wives and ragged 
and abandoned children? The 
reason is, that to obtain beer af 
home has, for years, heen im- 
possible. Foolish and even wicked 
is it, therefore, 1o rail agaimst 
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the profligacv of the poor. while 
the very laws themselves have 
been the cause of their profli- 
gacy. 

It has been, by some, deemed 
empossible for a nation got to a 
state like that in which we are to 
get right without a@ total revolu- 
tion. I have never thought thus. 
We must go hack through a se- 
nes of sufferings; but, the classes 
which suffer xow are those who 
flourished before. The millions 
have been suffering for forty 
years ; the thousands will lave to 
sufler for about fox ; for, by that 
time, they will have been brought 
to their proper leve., or extin- 
guished. ~The millions cannot be 
extinguished. ‘They dive through 
every thing; but the thousands 
are quickly disposed of. Listen not, 
my Lord Chancellor, to those vile 
and pernicious vermin, who have 
fattened on the Pitt-paper system, 
and who would revive it. Never 
believe, that high-prices are goud 
for the nation: never believe that 
the country is glorious while thou- 
sands shine and the millions starve. 
Never was a wiser saying than 
that of ExizaBetru; that “ Aer 
** best exchequer was the pockets 
** of her suljects.”” She under- 
stood political economy a little 
better than John Maberly and 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. John 
Maberly, who seems deeply read 
in per cents. and “ consolidated 
** funds” and surpluses and the 
like, cites the fortification and 
barracks (for he speaks of pub- 
lie works) and the fine squares 
and streets and bridges as proofs 
of the nation’s riches. Queen 
Elizabeth would have told him‘ 
that it would be better to have 
the worth of ali these in two hun- 
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dred thousand small farm houses 
and in a couple of millions of 
labourer's dwellings ; for, she 
would have said, ‘* mark me, 
‘* John. by the just and fair dis- 
** tribution of the good things of 
* the country, the country and 
my crown are made safe. The 
“mass of the people feeling 
themselves comfortable, will 
‘‘ naturally have no temptation 
* to be disatiected towards their 
sovereign. The same cause 
‘* will leave them no room te 
“envy and hate their superiors. 
‘* Tlenee will come loyalty, and 
‘© due subordination without the 
employmei:t of force. If the 
“nation be in danger from 
fore gn foes, every man is a 
‘* willing soldier, and ready too 
to emp'oy those means which 
‘* an absence of taxation has left 
** in his possess:on.”” 

There may be persons weak 
enough to lament at the prospect 
of seeing so many fine things dis- 
appear: fine houses empty and 
falling into decay and crumbling 
down ; whole rows of villas with- 
out their eyes, and places of 
resort for spiders and ~ bats. 
Weeds and brambles growing up 
where new lawns and parterres 
delight the eye. All these miles 
of glass, which now cover the 
weeds of foreign countries to 
regale the smell and the sight 
of the vermin of the Change, 
smashed into bits not _ big- 
ger than a sixpence A sickly 
head may be set a swimming by 
such a prospect; but, to a man 
who reflects, it is cheering and 
delightful ; for, it necessarily im- 
plies the re-appearance of plenty 
and happiness amongst the mil- 
lions, whose miseries bave arisen 
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from the same cause as all these }land what it was when you were @ 


showy possessions. 

I do not romance. I speak 
in seriousness; and [ expect to 
see all that I describe. Your 
Lordship prays to God, that 


England may be what you have |a thing! 


known it. 
knew it seventy years ago. 
make it what it then was, you 
have only to persevere to the full 
execution of Peel’s Bill. Only 
take an instance of the effects of 
this bill. A servant girl can row 
get a pair of shoes for three shil- 
lings, a pair of white cotton stock- 
ings fora shilling, a flannel pet- 
ticoat for three shillings, a wh.te 
dimity one for ¢éhree more, a shift 
for four, a white muslin gown for 
six, a shawl for éwo, a cap for éwo 
more, a bonnet trimmed with rib- 
bons for seven ; and, off she goes, 
del ghtful, delighted and delight- 
ing, for a sovereign tn gold and 
nine siever shillings! She can 
dress like a fairy, and lay by five 
or six sovereigns a year. Seven 
years ago she could not keep a 
ragtoherback! Is this a change 
of no importance ? Ts not this bet- 
ter worth a statesman’s thoughts 
than sinking funds and such rub- 
bish are? Can this girl prosper 
thus from any other cause than 
that of dow prices? And is not 
her prosperity, her gay appear- 
ance, the tossing of her head and 
the pleasure that brings dimples 
in her face, better calculated to 
delight a just and sensible man 
than the magnificent public works 
and the bridges and the squares, 
and stieets, and villas that Mr. 
Maberly regards as proofs of na- 
tional wealth ? 

Fersevere, my lord, and you 
are yet young enough to see Eng- 
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boy. Persevere, and you will 
see numerous and laughing fami- 
lies in farm-houses again. You 
will see that accursed thing 
** board-wages”’ abolished. What 
To keep under one’s 


So do I; for you|roof servants whose stomachs are 
To | not to be trusted ! 


Call you this 
Eaglish hospitality!” Can the 
poor love the rich, can “the ser- 
vant love the master, when the 
very terms of the agreement imply 
mutual suspicion and distrust % 
To what a state must we have 
come, when ‘* English Gentlemen”’ 
are afraid to trust their loaf and 
leg of mutton in the hands in 
which they are compe'led to trust 
their lives? This, as well as all 
the other odious, filthy, mean, 
rascally, degrading things, now 
seen in England, have arisen out 
of the paper-money system. 
However, enough of the past. 
Proceed with Peel's Bil/, and we 
shall get back. I look over every 
thing, if this bill be persevered 
in. I will wink at all faults and 
fooleries, if this measure be car- 
ried through. The Marquiss of 
LanspowN thinks a@ paper-cur- 
rency best! I want no change of 
Ministry. I waut nothing to kick 
up a dust to blind us while «his bill 
is repealing. This Baill, if per- 
severed in, will give us all that I 
want, and all that I have ever 
wanted. And, all the favour that 
I have to ask of your lordship is, 
that you never will again name 
the name of that man, Pitt, ex- 
cept it be in the way of censure. 
You have departed from adi his 
plans and from all his principles. 
Youhave stopped, in fact, his Sini- 
ing Fund, which was to pay off 
the debt, and form, the monxu- 
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“ment of his fame;” and, in|great degree of depression, which 
Peel’s Bill, you have laid the |rendered him still less audible than 


axe to the root of the tree of usual. 


corruption, oppression and na- 
tional disgrace. In short, you 
have done what you can to de- 
stroy his system, and, therefore, 

ray, never name the man again. 

ou know well, that he was a 
showy, talking, bawling shallow 
man; and for decency’s sake, let 
us hear no more of him. There 
was Sir Rosert PERL, cheering 
a toast, which praised you and 
your colleagues for adhering to 
the system of Pitt, when that very 
Sir Rospert Peet, both in speech 
and petition, had condemned tie 
great measure brought forward 
by his son, and that, too, upon 
the express ground, that it over- 
threw the system of Pitt!” 

If, however, you must. still 
praise Pitt, pray let it be in 
rhyme. Let Canning come home 
and write songs in the great 
botherer’s praise. Let it not be 
in sober prose. We are going 
on well. A good harvest and 
good crop, and gold at the Bank 
will bring the gallon loaf, in the 
country, to eight pence by Janu- 
ary next; and, though I will not 
positively promise, [ think it very 
likely, that, when I see tha’, I 
shall lay down a pen which will 
have been kept in pretty constant 
motion for just twenty years. 

I am, 
My Lord, 
Your most obedient 
And most huinble servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 
THE BUDGET SPEECH, 


or | suNE, 1821. 


The CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER rose, evidently under a 








From the arrangements 
made by the house last Session 
with regard to our finances, the 
Right Honourable Gentleman said 
that he felt relieved from the ne- 
cessity of entering much at length 
into the subject on the present oc- 
casion. ‘The house had already 
voted, with some slight excep- 
tions, the various estimates for 
the year, and he was now called 
upon to present the usual annual 
exposition of the Waysand Means 
to meet those Supplies. This was 
a task, which he could wish, par- 
ticularly from a recent melancholy 
event, had devolved upon some 
other person (hear, hear, the 
right honourable Gentleman be- 
ing understood to allude to the 
death of Mr. Morton Eden). 
There were many of his friends 
who were much more competent 
to the undertaking. But under- 
standing that to decline or to post- 
pone this undertaking would be 
productive of public embarrass- 
ment, he felt it incumbent upon 
him to come forward and do his 
duty (hear, bear). He would 
therefore endeavour to state as 
clearly and as shortly as possible, 
the estimate! expenditure for the 
year, with the resources forth- 
coming to defray that expendi- 
ture ; and first he would recapitu- 
late the Supplies. For the Sup- 
ply of the Army the house had 
voted, according to the Estimates, 
8,750,0001. which was 693,243}. 
less than the vote of last year, 
that vote being 9,443,2431. For 
the navy, 6,176,700]. which was 
409.9951. less than the vote of last 
year, that vote being 6,586,695I. 
The vote for the Ordnance was 
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1,195,100]. which was less than 
the vote of last year by 4,550. 
that vote being 1,999,650]. Of 
the miscellaneous services the 
much greater part had been al- 
ready voted, but some items still 
remained for consideration, The 
total estimated amount of this 
head of service was 1,900,000I. 
which was less than the vote of 
last year by 544,000l. that vote 
being for 2,444,100]. The to- 
tal of these supplies then was 
18,021,8001. while that for last 
year was 19,673,688]. So that 
the total reduction of the public 
expence since the last year was 
1,652,688]. (Hear, hear, hear! 
on the Ministerial Benches. )— 
The amount of interest upon Ex- 
chequer Bills was the same for 
the present as it was for the 
last year, namely, one million. 
Upon the annual taxes he-had ta- 
ken a credit of 4,000,0001. instead 
of 3,000,0001. as was the previous 
practice, for a reason which he 
would explain to the Committee. 
A certain portion of the Excise 
duties which had been granted 
during the war, and which would 
have expired on the Sth of July 
next, had been continued as part 
of the amount of the annual taxes, 
instead of being added to the 
Consolidated Fund. In the next 
article, therefore, he proposed to 
take a credit of only 1,500,0001. 
upon the Excise Duties, instead 
of 2,500,0001., which had been 
granted in the preceding year, a 
portion of them being transferred 
to the Annual Taxes. The 
amount therefore, of the Annual 
Taxes and the Excise Duties, 
taken collectively, would still be 
5,500,0001. For the Lottery he 
took a credit of 200,0U0l. instead 
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of 240,0001., which had been 
taken in the last year. For Old 
Stores he took acredit of 163,0001. 
The next item was one of a novel 
and extraordinary kind, and 
would require some explanation. 
This was the surplus of pecuniary 
indemnity, payable by the French 
Government, amounting to a sum 
of 500,0001. He regretted that 
it was not in his power to lay 
before the House a complete and 
detailed account, but he would 
endeavour to give them some 
general idea of the amount of the 
sums received and their general 
application. The total amount 
of the sums received had 
been nearly 125,000,000 livres, 
amounting to about 5,000,000l. 
sterling. From these sums the 
bounty of Parliament had be- 
stowed a donationof 1,000,0001. 
upon the army employed in the 
late glorious exploits. The ex- 
penses of the Army of Occupa- 
tion were to have been met en- 
tirely by the produce of the 
French indemnity, but as there 
were some incidental expences 
and allowances on the footing of 
pay to the foreign armies, a con- 
siderable increase of expendi- 
ture had attended the resi- 
dence of the British army on 
the Continent. The sums issued 
by the Paymaster - General 
for the pay of the troops in 
France, amounted to 1,200,000I. 
In addition to this, there were 
the payments to the Hanove- 
rian Government for the pay 
of the Hanoverian troops, and 
some other payments made 
to indemnify persons who had 
claims upon the British Govern- 
ment arising out of the Treaty of 
Paris. The particulars of these 
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House at the earliest opportunity. 
Alter providing tor these 
charges, aud a farther payment 
of 2,000,0001. sterling for fortifi- 
cations in the Netherlands, there 
still remained applicable to the 
service of the present year, a sur- 
plus of 500,000!. payable by the 
French Government. Besides 
this there migit sull perhaps be a 
small winding upapplicable to the 
service of the next year. The 
next head was the repayment of 
Exchequer Bills advanced for the 
expences of public works under 
the Act of 1819. Inthe last year 
the sum realised amounted to 
198.0001. and in the present year 
the Exchequer Bills repaid were 
likely to amount to a sum of 
125,0001. He could not advert 
to this part of the subject with- 
out observing that those public 
works had afforded most material 
assis‘ance to the industry of the 
country, and had revived many 
languishing branches of trade. 
The House had reason to con- 
gratulate itself for having pro- 
duced this important result with- 
out bringing any fresh charge 
upon the public. The only re- 
maining item was the surplus of 
the Ways and Means of 1820, 
amounting toa sum of 81,6301. 
The total amount therefore of 
what might be called the ready 
money produce of the resources 
of the year was 6,570,0331. In 
order to meet the services of the 
the year, which amounted to 
20,018,0001., it had been neces- 
sary to takea loan from the Sink- 
ing Fund of 13,000,0001 that is. 
12,500,000]. from the Sinking 
Fund in England, and 500,000). 
from the Sinking Fund in Lreland 
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payments would be Jaid before the | Notwithstanding this diminution 
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of the Sinking Fund in Ireland, 
tnere wourd pe sti a consiaerable 
sum applicable for the purchase 
of stock in Dublin. The re-trans- 
fer of stock from Ireland to Eng- 
land would be a measure calcu- 
lated to facilitate the purchase 
and circulatign of stock upon 
both sides of the water. To this 
sum was to be added asum of 
500,000]. Irish, amounting in 
British currency to 461,539. for 
the increase of the capital of the 
Bank of Ireland. The whole 
amount of the Ways and Means 
was consequently 20,031,5691. 
leaving an excess of about 12,0001. 
over the services of the year, 
which amounted to 20,018,200}. 
From this statement it would ap- 
pear how large the reductions had 
been in the course of the present 
year. He did not feel himself 
entitled to hold forth any distinct 
expectations as to the particular 
reductions which were further in 
contemplation, but he was at li- 
berty to state that his Majesty’s 
Government were most anxiously 
directing their attention to every 
practicable retrenchment, and 
that such further reduction of the 
public expenditure, as was con- 
sistent with the security and 
honour of the country, would be 
brought under the consideration 
of Parliament in the next session. 
He was bound, however, in can- 
dour to state, that there were one 
or two circumstances which were 
n some degree unfavourable to 
the prospect of reducing our ex- 
penditure. One of those circum- 
stances was the claim upon the 
public likely to arise from the 
charge of the Out-Pensioners, if 
not the In-Pensioners of Green- 
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wich Hospital. That charge had 
hitherto been defrayed by the 
funds of the Hospital, originally 
arising from sums accumulated 
during war, out of the unclaimed 
prize money. There wasa sum 
in ready money beside the accu- 
mulated funds, which was sufli- 
cient to provide for the whole 
charges of the present year, but 
a doubt had arisen, whether, in 
point of law, the sums accumu- 
lated in the hands of the Di- 
rectors could be applied to the 
expences of the Out-Pensioners, 
after defraying the whole charge 
for the In-pensioners. ‘This 
would bring a charge to the 
public of 300,0001. a year, and he 
was not certain whether it would 
be necessary or not in the present 
year to apply to Parliament for 
some provision upon the subject. 
There was another circumstance 
to which he would allude in a 
more general manner, and that 
was the claim of the East India 
Company upon Government. 
The Company had applied for 
the settlement of that claim, and 
there was no indisposition on the 
part of the Government to come 
to a fair adjustment of it. A 
strict investigation would, how- 
ever, be required, and he was not 
prepared to say at what time, or 
under what circumstances, if ever, 
it might be just or necessary to 
apply to Parliament on the sub- 
ject. Ifit should be found ne- 
cessary, in the course of the pre- 
sent Session, to apply to Par-. 
liament, on account of either of 
those services, he certainly should 
not require the authority of 
the House to any farther 
grant of Ways and Means. 
—(A Member inquired the 





amount of the East India Com- 
pany’s claims?).—The nominal 
amount of their elaims was 
2,000,0001., but there were con- 
flicting claims on both sides which 
would very considerably reduce 
that sum, and he could only say 
that Government desired nothing 
but a fair investigation He had 
shewn that the supply of the pre- 
sent year, including 500,000). 
for Irish Treasury Bills, and 
206,4001. for public works, 
amounted to 20,018,2001., and 
that the total of the Ways 
and Means was 20,031,5691. 
With respect to the mode ia which 
the Sinking Fund loan operated 
upon the purchases made by the 
Commissioners, it would be satis- 
factory to persons concerned in 
the funds to learn, that by the 
present arrangement, although 
12,000,000]. only were taken in 
the course of twelve months from 
July, 1820, to July, 1821, yet 
12,400,0001. were taken from 
Jan. 1820, to Jan. 1821, so that 
the sum taken from the Sinking 
Fund in the course of the last 
year amounted in fact to a great- 
er sum than it would do in the 
present year. There was an 
important point of view in which 
the subject had been considered 
by the Finance Committees. 
Those Committees, besides un- 
ravelling the public accounts, 
drew up an account of the pay- 
ments in cash from the Exche- 
quer in the course of cach year, 
exhibiting the amount placed to 
the reduction of the debt, and 
shewing, from a comparison of 
income and expenditure, the 
amount of debt, and how much 
of it had been made good in 
each year. Jn this point of 
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view he would proceed to com- 
pare the income and expenditure 
of the years 1820 and 1821. In 
1820 the revenue actually re- 
ceived in the United Kingdom 
Great Britain and Ireland amount- 
ed in the whole to 54,640,688), 
With respect to the actual ex- 
penditure for that year, the 
charge upon the Consolidated 
Fund amounted to 48,597,1671., 
for interest on the Sinking 
Fund of the Unfunded Debt, 
2,300,1691., making in the whole 
a sum of 50,897,335l. for charges, 
exclusive of the Supplies of the 
year. Taking the whole amount 
of expenditure at 71,199,854l., 
and deducting from it the amount 
of income, there appeared an ex- 
cess of expenditure over the Re- 
venue amounting to 16,559,176l. 
But the Sinking Fund applied in 
the course of the year amounted 
to 17,509,7731. so that, in point 
of fact, there was a surplus of 
income over expenditure amount- 
ing to 950,597!. This was not, 
however, a fair way of stating 
the account of the services of the 
year, for it must be observed 
that the interest of the Sinking 
Fond of the Unfunded Debt 
was 2,300,000]. and the actual 
amount of a year’s interest of 
the Unfunded Debt, did not ex- 
ceed 1,000,000!1. There was a 
large arrear for the interest of 
outstanding Exchequer Bills 
amounting to 900,000]. making 
a total sum applicable to the 
liquidation of the debt of 
17,180,000]. It appeared, there- 
fore, that in the course of the 
year 1820, our situation with re- 
gard to the amount of our in- 
cumbrances was only improving 
by the sum of 17,180,0001. He 
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would assume, that the net pro- 
duce of revenue for the present 
year was the same as in the 
last year.—Taking it therefore at 
5,422,7141. and adding 200,000. 
for Lotteries, 163.000]. Old 
Stores, 500,000]. French Indem- 
nity, and 125,000]. repayment 
of Exchequer Bills, the whole 
would amount to 5,511,114I. 
The charge upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund, taking it at 
100,0001. short of last year, 
would amount in round numbers 
to 48,500,000!. The interest of 
the Sinking Fund of the Un- 
funded Debt was 1,700,0001. and 
the whole services of the year, 
without going through the de- 
tails,would amount to58,221,0001. 
Deducting the amount of reve- 
nue for the payments already 
enumerated, there would be an 
expenditure of 13,209,818]. be- 
yond the income, With respect 
to the Sinking Fund, the no- 
minal amount this year was 
16,800,0001., and the actual 
amount of the reduction of debt 
would be 3,590,0001. Adding a 
sum of 400,000]. for interest of 
Exchequer Bills, which were 
overdue, it appeared that the ex- 
cess of income over expenditure 
for the present year amounted to 
about 4,000,0001. It would be re- 
collected that a clear surplus of 
5,000,0001. was contemplated last 
year; and although that point 
was not likely to be reached, un- 
less the revenue increased very 
considerably, there “was every 
reason to suppose that they should 
approach to it in the propor- 
tion of 4to 5. He had assumed 
that the revenue of the present 
year would not fall short of that 
of last year, and he would state 
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the grounds upon which he had 
made’ that assumption. The 
receipts of the Exehequer, in the 
5 months between 5th January 
and Ist June, 1820, amounted 
to 15,556,184l. ; but there 
was a sum of 312,3631. paid 
upon a stock in hand for the 
Malt Tax, charged in the pre- 
ceding year, which formed 
no part of the revenue of 
that year. Deducting this sum 
therefore, the amount of revenue 
paid into the Exchequer for the 
first five months in the year 1820, 
amounted to 15,243,821!. The 
account of payments for Ireland, 
up to the 20th of May, was 
1,339,480I., so that the receipts 
of revenue in the United King- 
dom for the first five months 
amounted to 16,582,301]. In the 
course of the present year the 
actual payments for Great Bri- 
tain amounted to 15,338,.322l1., 
and for Ireland to 1,435,212. 
making in the whole 16,823,634l. 
It appeared, therefore, that in 
the five months already elapsed 
the revenue of the present year 
exceeded that of the last by a 
sum of 240,000. after deducting 
from the revenue of 1820 the 
amount of the Malt Duties which 
belonged to the preceding year. 
But even without making that de- 
duction, there was only a diffe- 
rence of 70,0001. between the 
revenue in the corresponding pe- 
riods of this and the last year, 
which we had the whole seven 
months before us to make good. 
Unless some unforeseen circum- 
stance should arise, there was 
every reason therefore to con- 
clude that the revenue would con- 
siderably exceed that of the last 
year. In the year 1819 Parlia- 
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ment resolved upon making an 
addition of 2,000,0001. to the 
taxes, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a clear surplus of 
5,000,0001. over the expenditure. 
Since that time a period of ex- 
treme difficulty had intervened. 
A large re-payment had been 
made to the Bank, amounting to 
9,000,0001. and there was this dif- 
ference in repayments made to the 
Bank from all other re-payments, 
that whatever was repaid to the 
Bank was so much taken out of 
the circulation of the country. 
Had not this repayment been 
thrown again into circulation by 
the purchase of bullion, it would 
have been also impossible to 
maintain the circulation of the 
country. The effect of the pur- 
chase of bullion had been to re- 
store the public credit, and give 
stability to the resources of the 
country. He doubted whether 
any country, at any period, had 
ever undergone such severe trials, 
and made such great sacrifices for 
the support of its good fame, and 
its final triumph over all asper- 
sions upon its probity and honour, 
as had been made by Parliament, 
in sanctioning the measure by 
which the curreney had been re- 
stored. The House and the Coun- 
try had reason to congratulate 
themselves that the Bank of Eng- 
land had begun to pay in cash.— 
There was now no apprehension of 
any further restriction upon the 
circulation. Every thing would 
be left to its natural channel, life 
and animation would be given to 
every branch of our trade and 
commerce, and the industry and 
the talent of the country would 
be emp!oyed in a thousand diver- 
sified ways in the reproduction of 
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national wealth. The beneficial 
effects of this change had already 
appeared in the increased value 
of funded property, and the rise 
of the funds was sure to give ani- 
mation to all other property. It 
increased the facility of obtaining 
money upon mortgage, and every 
other species of accommodation. 
There was a remarkable instance 
of this beneficial effect of the 
rise of the funds in the years 1817 
and 1818. Inthe year 1816, and 
part of 1817, the same species 
of distress prevailed as that which 
we had lately suffered. There 
were similar complaints of distress 
arising from the general stayna- 
tion of trade, but the rapid rise 
of the funds in the year 1817 was 
accompanied with one of the most 
sudden revivals of the industry and 
prosperity of the country that had 
ever been known to take place. It 
was the more pleasant to dwell on 
these circumstances, because they 
proved the immense inherent re- 
sources of the country. There 
was another circumstance to which 
he could not but advert with the 
highest satisfaction, he meant the 
accumulation of capital among 
the lower orders of the people by 
means of Savings Banks.—This 
accumulation had been progres- 
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sively increasing since the period 
of their institution in every part 
of England, and it appeared that 
no less a sum than 19 and 20,0001. 
a week had been paid into the 
Bank of England from this source. 
This was the only country in Eu- 
rope less in debt than when the 
war closed That war was, no 
doubt, followed by great difficul- 
ties consequent upon the exertions 
and sacrifices made to bring it to 
a termination honourable to the 
arms and the independence of the 
country. ‘Those difficulties would, 
however, be surmounted by the 
wisdom of the Government, and 
the energies of the people, as 
we had already surmounted others 
of amore appalling nature. But, 
in order to effect this, it behoved 
every ian to exert himself to the 
utmost to rescue his fortune, pro- 
perty, and fame, and act as be- 
came a member of this great coun- 
try. The Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving that 
a sum not exceeding 13,000,0001. 
be raised upon Annuities for the 
Supply of the year 1821, 
12,500,0001. of which to be on 
Great Britain, and 500,000). 
on Ireland, and sat down amid 
much cheering from the Minis- 
terial Benches 


WEN Ae 
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* GRAND COUNCIL OF 
NATION.” 


THE 


lit Treatment of Horses Bill, 


The House resolved itself into 
a Committee on the Ill Treat- 
ment of Horses Bill. 

Mr. N. W. R. CoLsurne op- 
posed the Bill. 
unjust that servants should 


He thought it 
be 
punished for the ill treatment of 
Oxen, the 
owners were totally exempted 


Horses or while 
from any such punishment. 

Mr. D. Martin coincided 
with what had fallen from the 
honourable member, and hoped 
that he (Mr. Colburne) 
propose a clause making masters 


would 


or owners of animals also pu- 
nishable. 

Mr. C. 
thought the measure a beneficial 


Alderman Siva 
one, but he hoped that cruelty to 
Asses would also be made punish- 
able by this Act. 
that 
* Horses” the word ‘* Asses’’ be 


He therefore 


moved after the. word 
inserted [laughing. | 

The CuaIRMAN put the ques- 
tion, that the word ‘* Asses’ be 
inserted [loud laughing. | 

Mr. Monck thought the Bill 
unnecessary. If one gentleman 
legislated to prevent cruelty to 


horses, another hed undoubtedly 


a right {o protect asses also [a 
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laugh], and a gentleman fond of 
dogs might bring in a Bill to pu- 
nish cruelty to dogs [a member 
“< or cats’”’-—a laugh]. A gentle- 
man said ‘ or cats,” and un- 
doubtedly they might be led to 
that But it would be 


difficult to define what cruelty to 


extent. 
animals was. That which one 
person considered cruelty, might 
by another be considered only a 
just and necessary severity. 

Mr. Alderman Woop thought 
that the Honourable Gentleman 
was entitled to the thanks of the 
House for binging forward such 
a Bill; and, as to its practicabi- 
lity, the law already in existence 
for punishing persons guilty of 
cruelty to the animals they drove 
to market, was a suflicient proof 
that it could be carried into effect. 

Mr. WaAkre spoke in favour 
of the Bill. 

Lord BinxtnG expressed his 
doubts as to the principle of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Scartetr thought the 
subject nota fit one for legisla- 
tion, and that Gentlemen might 
as well bring in a_ Bill against 
hunting the hare. 

Mr. J. SMtTH supported the 
Bill. 

Mr. W. Sire and Sir J. 
OsporRNE spoke on the same 
side. 


2 a 
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Mr. Alderman C. 
moved, as an Amendment, that 
“Mares, Geldings, Mules and 
© Asses,” should be included [a 
laugh j. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Harvey, Sir C. Monck, Mr. 
Chetwynd, Mr. F. Palmer, and 
Mr. Goulburn, the Amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ScarLeEtTT cautioned the 
Committee how they increased 
the business of the Quarter Ses- 
sions by this Bill. He suggested 
that the fine should be less, and 
that there sheuld be no Appeal to 
the Quarter Session. 

After a few words from Colonel 
Barry and Mr. Alderman 
Bryvces, the different Clauses 
were agreed to after some verbal 
Amendments, and the House 
resumed. 

The Report being brought up, 
Mr. ExLiceE moved that it should 
be received that day six months. 

Mr. Ricarvo agreed that it 
was a subject which Legislation 
had better leave alone. 

Mr. Bernat defended the mea- 
sure, on the ground of humanity. 

Mr. ScarLetr admitted the 
baseness of such cruelty, but in 


many of the relations of life 


cruelty was practised which it] over. 


would be dangerous 


to at-|head a thousand times. 
tempt to punish by Penal Laws. 
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Smito;When an assault was commit- 


ted on a human being, it was 
punishable as a breach of the 
peace ; but this was a question of 
degree which no definition could 
enable them to ascertain dis- 
tinctly. 

The ATToRNEY-GENERAL op- 
posed the Bill. 

Alderman Woop spoke in fa- 
vour of the Bill, 

Mr. Martin replied, and the 
House divided— 

For the Amendment, 31— 
Against it, 34—Majority for the 
Bill, 3. 

The other Orders of the Day 
were then dispose! of, and the 
House Adjourned at Twoo’clock. 





LAWYER SCARLETT’S BILL. 





Tuesday last having been ap- 
pointed for deciding on this ‘pro- 
ject I waited with anxiety ‘for 
Wednesday’s paper, to see the 
result ; when, behold ! the follow- 
** House of 
There being but 
** 36 members present at four 


ing was the report. 
** Commons : 


“o'clock, the House was ad- 
** journed!” This really is sad 
work forthe Lawyer’s Bill. To 
die thus in the coéd is the devil all 
Better be knocked in the 
A bill, 


like a baby, always fares the 
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worse for having many fathers ; 
and this seems to have been the 
joint effort of the whole of the 
disciples of parson Malthus. It 
was a poor puling thing from its 
birth, not like those strapping 
bastards that it would have given 
rise to if it had become a Jaw, and 
if that law could have been en- 
forced. 


——— 





GOLD ! 


The Bank keeps paying, and 
the “ Minister of finance” has 





while youcan! I am told, that 
if you pay a note toa man, and 
that man chooses to produce a 
forged note, and to swear that he 
took it from you, you must pay 
him over ugain; so that all the 
payers of notes are in constant 
danger. Any man may be ruined 
in this way, if another choose to 
swear notes against him as bas- 
No wonder 


that some tradesmen prefer a 


tards are sworn. 


|paper-money ; but, it will be a 


great wonder if any body prefer 
dealing with them. They cannot 


said, that there is now xo fear of | give the preference for any pur- 
another stoppage! I hope there | pose other than that of having the 


isnot. The Bank is not, how- power to commit fraud by false- 
ever, compelled to keep on pay- swearing ; for why should aman 


ing 


g, and will not be till 1823. prefer the chance of good to the 


Bear this in mind, and get gold certainty of good ? 
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